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the pioneers erected their graceful and enduring monu-
ments of early engineering skill: in bridges, lighthouses,
docks, and harbours. They made their mark, too, in
the cutting of canals. They had covered England with
a network of waterways whose economic importance we,
children of another age, find it difficult to estimate aright.
During the half-century or so which precedes the date
we celebrate, canal projects were promoted with some-
thing of the enthusiasm which later attended the de-
velopment of railways : the commercial success of some
ventures was so conspicuous as to bring about a ' canal
mania'. Speculative fever is the last thing we think of
now in looking at these tranquil relics of an almost
vanished usefulness, but in the years before railways
opened a prescient investor in canal stock might have
had the same good fortune as modern venturers sometimes
find in such things as artificial silk or Marconis.

The success of the canals wrought their ruin. They
developed a public need which became too great for them
to satisfy, and drove men to seek a solution in the creation
of railways. The canal interest, strong though it was,
could not stay the coming of a more adaptable and
quicker method of traction. In engineering, as in other
affairs, the better is the enemy of the good. Naturally
,the good did not love its enemy. Perhaps it was an
owner of canal shares who bewailed his sufferings as a
householder near the line of an early railway by writing
in this fashion to a newspaper : ' Judge of the mortifi-
cation whilst I am sitting comfortably at breakfast with
my family, enjoying the purity of the summer air, in a
moment my dwelling, once consecrated to peace and
retirement, is filled with dense smoke or foetid gas; my
homely, though cleanly, table covered with dirt, and the
features of my wife and family almost obscured by a
polluted atmosphere. Nothing is heard but the clanking